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Teacher Immediacy, Subject Interest and Affective learning in middle school students- A correlational study 


ABSTRACT 


Background: Teacher immediacy behaviour is the perceived psychological/physical closeness 
between student and teacher. It comprises of verbal and nonverbal immediacy behaviour. 
Affective learning is the feeling one attaches towards learning. Relationship between these 
variables has widely been studied, predominantly in the West. Aim: Aim of the study was to 
explore the relationship between perceived teacher immediacy by students and their affective 
learning of the subject. Method: A mixed method of quantitative and qualitative design was used 
for the study. The sample included 161 students of grades 6, 7, 8 and 9. A Teacher Immediacy 
Behaviour scale (TIB), a researcher-developed Affective Learning Tool (ALT) and Affect Scale 
were used to analyze the variables. Results: There was no significant relationship found between 
teacher immediacy behaviour and affective learning. There was also no significant difference 
found in perceived teacher immediacy behaviour between boys and girls. However, there was a 
significant difference found in verbal immediacy and teacher immediacy behaviour between 
grades 6 and 7, 6 and 9, 7 and 8, and 8 and 9. The results in qualitative analysis showed that 
students attributed their interest in the subject to various factors such as low difficulty level, 
interesting content, and parents’ attitude towards the subject. However, students also attributed 
their liking toward the subject to the teacher’s teaching which is easily comprehensible, 
behaviour such as encouraging students and being friendly, and various ways of teaching like 
teaching with actions, explaining with diagrams, relating to real life experiences, etc. 
Conclusion: Quantitative analysis showed no significant relationship between teacher 
immediacy and affective learning. However, qualitative analysis reported that teachers’ 
behaviour towards students and their teaching skills do play an important role in affect of the 
student towards the subject. 

Keywords: Teacher Immediacy Behaviour, Verbal Immediacy Behaviour, Nonverbal Immediacy 
Behaviour, Affective Learning. 
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CHAPTER 1: 
INTRODUCTION 


Effective communication provides a fundamental tool for teaching and learning. When teachers 
and students communicate with one another, they attach meaning to their constructed and 
transmitted messages and in turn, interpret the messages received from one another (Saechou, 
2005). 

Learning, particularly the one that happens in a setting such as a traditional classroom, is an 
interactional process. Although curricular decisions, materials development, the organization of 
lectures, and the like focus primarily on the teacher's transmission of content- and student 
evaluation on comprehension and retention of that content, there is little disagreement that 
interpersonal perceptions and communicative relationships between teachers and students are 
crucial to the teaching-learning process (Richmond, Gonnan, & McCroskey, 1987). 

The relationship between teachers and students has been a topic of interest for many researchers 
in different parts of the world. Numerous researches have been conducted, mainly in the West, 
which provided convincing evidence that psychological/physical closeness between the teachers 
and students is positively associated with their learning outcomes (Gorham & Zakahi, 1990). 

To understand the teacher-student relationship, several variables of instructional communication 
have been examined. Following are some of the variables that have been examined in the current 
study: 

• Teacher immediacy 

• Verbal Immediacy behaviour 

• Nonverbal immediacy 

• Affective learning (Affect toward content and instructor) 

Teacher Immediacy 

Mehrabian (1969) first introduced the tenn immediacy, and defined it as the physical or 
psychological closeness between people. Teacher immediacy, through consistent research, then 
came into light, as the perceived psychological/physical closeness between teacher and student. 
Through subsequent research, (Christophel, 1990; Gorham, 1988) this was further divided into 
verbal and nonverbal immediacy behaviours. Much of the research in communication studies 
(Andersen, Andersen, & Jensen, 1979; Kearney, Plax, Richmond, &McCroskey, 1985) found that 
verbal immediacy and nonverbal immediacy produces not only an effect on students’ perceptions 
of the teacher, but also affects cognitive, affective, and behavioral learning as well. Both 
Mehrabian (1969) and Gorham (1988) concluded that although nonverbal immediacy behaviors 
are characteristic of effective communicators, verbal immediacy increases affective and 
cognitive learning. 
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A) Nonverbal immediacy 

Nonverbal immediacy is largely a relational language perceived to convey affective feelings of 
wannth, closeness, and belonging (Richmondet al., 1987). Nonverbal immediacy has been 
defined as the implicit use of closeness-inducing behavioral cues (Andersen et al., 1979). The 
concept of nonverbal immediacy is based on the idea that teachers’ nonverbal behaviours will 
promote feelings of arousal, liking, and pleasure in students. These feelings are mediated through 
actions such as eye contact, body position, physical proximity, personal touch, and body 
movement (Richmond et al., 1987). In 1979, Andersen studied the effects of nonverbal 
immediacy on affective learning and concluded, “The more immediate a person is, the more 
likely he/she is to communicate at a close distance, smile, engage in eye contact, use direct body 
orientation, use overall body movement and gestures, touch others, relax, and be vocally 
expressive” (p. 548). 

B) Verbal Immediacy 

Verbal teacher immediacy refers directly to stylistic verbal expressions used by teachers to 
develop within students a degree of like or dislike towards the teacher. Specific examples include 
syntactic expressions of present or past tense verbs, probability (will versus May), ownership 
statements (my/our class), and inclusive references (we vs. I) (Rubin, Palmgreen, & Sypher, 
1994). 

Verbal immediacy is shown to be associated with effective teaching, and also highly correlated 
with nonverbal immediacy (Gorham, 1988). In terms of teaching, verbal immediacy is most 
often expressed through the use of praise for student efforts, humour, self-disclosure, willingness 
to engage students in conversation, and overall openness and willingness to meet and interact 
with students (Gorham, 1988). 

The immediacy of teachers, combining both verbal and nonverbal constructs, appears to increase 
student liking for instructors, decrease student apprehension, and increase overall student liking 
for the course and subject matter (Butland & Beebe, 1992;Rodriguez, Plax, &Keamey, 1996). 

Affective Learning 

Bloom's (1956) conceptualization of learning as affective (development of a favourable or 
unfavourable attitude toward learning), behavioural (development of psychomotor skills or 
observable behaviour change as a result of learning), and cognitive (comprehension and retention 
of knowledge) has for several decades been accepted widely as an elegant characterization of the 
learning construct (Richmond et al., 1987). Based on this classification, several researches have 
been conducted to explore how communication effects each of these learning (Kearney, Plax, 
Richmond & McCroskey 1985; Richmond et al., 1987; Gorham, 1988, Witt, Wheeles & Allen, 
2004). However, in the present study, the relationship between teacher immediacy (verbal and 
nonverbal modalities) and affective learning is emphasized and studied. 
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Affective learning is the positive value students attach to instructor communication in the 
classroom and consists of affect towards the course instructor, towards the course content, 
towards recommended course behaviour (Myers & Knox, 1999). In case of cognitive learning, 
which includes recall, comprehension, and application and synthesis of newly acquired 
information (Witt, Wheeles & Allen, 2004), one of the most common modes of assessing this 
kind of learning is through examinations and several other tests. However, unlike cognitive 
learning, ways to assess affective learning cannot be generalized to a global level. Affect ranges 
from selective attention and emotional response to behavioural commitment and internalization 
of ideas (Krathwohl, Bloom, & Masia, 1964). Affective learning leads to motivation to learn and 
apply what has been learned after the student has left the classroom. (Chory & McCroskey, 
1999) .Although there is a scale devised to assess affective learning (McCroskey, 1994), using it 
for all kinds of populations might not be feasible, as it is subjective in nature. 

Immediacy and Affective Learning 

Within instructional communication research, affective learning has been defined using the work 
of Krathwohl, Bloom, and Masia (1964), which hierarchically organizes students’ approach 
tendencies toward subject matter content into five levels: receiving, responding, valuing, 
organizing, and value complex(internalizing) (figure 1 . 1 ). Receiving and responding represent 
lower order affective responses and are shown by student behaviors such as attending to the 
teacher when being spoken to, answering the teacher’s questions, and following directions. 
Valuing, organizing, and value complex represent higher order affective responses and are 
exemplified by student behaviors such as being self-directed during practice, applying 
knowledge and skills learned in class to other contexts, and electing to take another course 
offering similar content. Krathwohl et al. (1964) described the ascent from lower to higher levels 
of affective response as a process of internalization where “the phenomenon or value 
successively and pervasively becomes part of the individual” (p. 28). 


Figure 1.1 Bloom ’s hierarchy of Affective Learning 
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Consistent to Krathwohl’s (1964) conceptualization, researchers of instructional communication 
have developed several scales to measure affective learning. However, studies using these scales 
frequently did not separate affect for the instructor from affect for the course content, which led 
to inflated estimates of affective learning (McCroskey, Richmond, & McCroskey, 2006). 
Recognizing this, McCroskey (1994) made a clearer distinction between these variables. His 
measure of affective learning (i.e., affect for the content) assesses two sub-constructs: (a) 
students’ attitudes toward a class they are taking and (b) the probability of taking other classes 
with similar content. These sub-constructs are considered to be accurate to the lower and higher 
order affective responses respectively, within Krathwohl et al.’s (1964) taxonomy (Mottet & 
Richmond, 1998; Waldeck, Plax, & Kearney, 2010). This scale is predominantly being used to 
measure the variable of affective learning in relation to course and course instructors. 

Researchers continue to investigate the associations with teacher-student relationship and 
learning outcomes. There are several studies from the past decade, in the arena of instructional 
communication, establishing a relationship between teacher immediacy and cognitive and 
affective learning. However, very few researchers attempted to establish these relationships in 
classrooms at school levels. Most researchers have chosen populations of college students, and 
conclusions were drawn in regard to classroom behaviours in college settings. These results 
could not be generalized to school level classrooms. Also, the studies conducted were 
predominantly based on Western population, which limits the studies from being generalized to 
Indian settings, be it schools or colleges. There is a dearth of such studies in the Indian context. 

Hence, the purpose of this study is to investigate the relationship between teacher immediacy, 
subject interest and affective learning in middle school students in the Indian setting. 

The following chapter highlights the review of literature conducted by the researcher regarding 
the variables of teacher immediacy and affective learning. 
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CHAPTER 2: 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


This chapter reviews the literature on teacher immediacy and affective learning discusses the 
extant research on teacher immediacy and affective learning that has been done across the world. 
It discusses and evaluates the empirical findings on the above mentioned variables. 

Teacher immediacy 

Teacher immediacy behaviour has been widely studied under the broader tenn of instructional 
communication. In extant research, teacher immediacy has often been assessed with any one 
course’s teacher, and the other variables were also tested in that specific course. The 
course/subject may not necessarily be the choice of the participant or the researcher always. 
These factors are decided depending on the type of study to be conducted. 

All the studies found for the present review were Western studies and include Western 
population. 

Rodriguez, Plax, and Kearney (1996) conducted a study on clarifying the relationship between 
teacher nonverbal immediacy and student cognitive learning, with affective learning as the 
central causal mediator. To test this causal model, students from universities (N= 224) were 
asked to evaluate the instructors of their class meeting immediately after the course where they 
completed the questionnaires. These included measures of teachers' nonverbal immediacy, 
students' state motivation to leam, and affective and cognitive learning. Path analytic tests of 
both models indicated that the Affective Learning Model provided the better theoretical 
explanation for the relationship between immediacy and cognitive learning. 

The theoretical model explained that there is a positive correlation between teacher immediacy 
behaviour and student cognitive learning, and further states that affective learning plays the role 
of mediating these variables, and hence is the causal mediator. However, the target population 
was college professors and students from Midwestern American universities, which limits the 
study from generalizing the application of this theoretical model. 

Christensen and Menzel (1998) examined the variables of teacher immediacy and student 
learning as they occur in actual relationships between American college professors and students 
(N=H5). In natural settings, they predicted and found positive, linear relationships between 
teacher nonverbal and verbal immediacy and perceived cognitive, affective, and behavioral 
learning. They also found a positive, linear relationship between both kinds of teacher 
immediacy and state motivation. 

This study was conducted in natural settings and focused on the cognitive, behavioural and 
affective learning and motivation achieved, comparing across different levels of teacher verbal 
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and nonverbal immediacy behaviour. However, this study was conducted on the population of 
college students from a small liberal arts university, belonging different groups of classes. The 
researchers were of the belief that the size of the class also could affect the perceived immediacy 
behaviour of teachers, which can then effect the components of learning and motivation. 

It is not appropriate to generalize the results obtained from this study to universities, as there is a 
potential difference in teaching and learning in small liberal arts university and large state 
universities. 

Menzel and Carrell (1999) examined the impact of gender and immediacy on willingness to talk 
and on perceived learning. They surveyed 256 undergraduate students at a small American 
liberal arts university for their perceptions of perceived learning, willingness to talk in class, and 
instructor verbal and nonverbal immediacy behaviour, with responses grouped by instructor 
gender and student gender. Instructor verbal immediacy behavior was positively related to a 
student's willingness to talk in class, while gender was not a factor for this outcome. Instructor 
verbal immediacy behaviour was positively related to a student's perceived learning. 

While students’ perceived learning was higher from a professor of the same gender, the effect 
was, however, strongly mediated by instructor verbal immediacy behaviour. 

The study focused on gender differences and similarities. However, the study did not look into 
the various other factors that could have influenced immediacy between teachers and students, 
apart from gender. There could have been factors such as teachers favouring some specific 
students, which is why the students reciprocate with higher ratings for teachers. There could also 
be personal factors where a few students are related to the teacher, or share a relationship at a 
more personal level. 

Velez and Cano (2008) conducted a descriptive correlational study that examined the 
relationships between teacher immediacy and student motivation. The target population for this 
descriptive correlational study consisted of a census taken from a selected class of 
freshmen/sophomores enrolled in a college of agriculture course (N = 41). Specifically, verbal 
and nonverbal independent variables were compared with traits of two types of motivation- 
expectancy-value type of motivation and approach-avoidance motivation. Approach-avoidance, a 
component of the behavioral drive/reinforcement theory, has been used to describe immediacy as 
the manner in which students either seek out and feel comfortable interacting with a teacher, or 
avoid and are apprehensive of the instructor (Richmond et ah, 1987; Weiner, 1992). Expectancy- 
value theory is a social cognitive theory of motivation detailing the relationship between 
expectancies for success and value placed in a goal (Wigfield & Eccles, 2000). 
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Students self-reported perceived levels of instructor immediacy and self-rated their resulting 
motivation. The measures of verbal and nonverbal immediacy showed a substantial positive 
correlation with each other. Nonverbal immediacy and expectancy-value motivation evidenced a 
moderate association. In addition, approach showed a moderate positive correlation with 
avoidance. Results indicated immediacy does have an association with motivation, specifically 
nonverbal immediacy with expectancy-value type of motivation. Students also indicated a 
difference in immediacy between professors and graduate students. 

These results are generalizable only to the respondents, as the sample considered was not very 
large, and consisted of only one class. 

The study focused on association of immediacy behaviours with the two types of motivation. It 
however, could not bring about the reasons behind the associations found between immediacy 
behaviours and the type of motivation. The study also did not consider learning outcomes of the 
participants. 

Although motivation was one of the factors that positively correlated to immediacy behaviours, 
the research design could not detennine whether this variable remained effective even later, in 
the target population. 

Febvre and Allen (2014) examined teacher immediacy and student learning in lecture/laboratory 
and self-contained coursesections. Self-contained courses are those where there are no lectures 
given by professors, or any laboratory sessions, for the course. There are fewer classes 
scheduled, compared to lecture/laboratory courses, and the communication is usually dyadic. 
Teaching assistants usually deliver the course content to the students. 

This study examined teaching assistant’s immediacy in lecture/laboratory and self-contained 
classes. 256 students enrolled in Midwestern Public University responded to instruments 
measuring teachers’ immediacy behavior frequency, perceptions of instruction quality, and 
cognitive learning. No significant difference was identified when comparing lecture/laboratory 
and self-contained teaching assistants’ immediacy behaviors. But all students who observed 
frequent immediate behaviors demonstrated higher affective and cognitive learning. Teaching 
assistants’ ratings had significantly higher levels of faculty-student interaction for self-contained 
sections but lecture/laboratory sections were significantly higher for student effort/involvement. 

The immediacy behaviour was observed to be higher in self-contained sections, since this is a 
setting where the teacher-student communication is more dyadic in nature compared to the 
lecture/laboratory method. 
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The research did not take into consideration, the aspect of age difference between the teaching 
assistants and the students, as there are chances of perceiving higher levels of immediacy if the 
difference between the age of the students and teaching assistants is minimal. 

Overall, the findings from researches indicate that teacher immediacy has been studied along 
with various other variables such as motivation, student learning, gender, etc. It is seen in most 
studies that teacher immediacy is related to students’ motivation, and/or learning such as 
cognitive learning, behavioural or affective learning. 

Teacher Immediacy and Affective Learning 

Affective learning is one of the components of learning, which is associated to an attitude of the 
learner towards the subject/course. Along with cognitive learning, affective learning has 
sometimes been linked with teacher immediacy behaviour, with researchers examining the 
relationship (correlational or causal) between the two variables. This variable too, has been 
studied with Western population, but there have been no published studies found by the 
researcher in the Indian setting. 

Chesebro (2003) conducted a study on effects of teacher clarity and nonverbal immediacy on 
student learning, receiver apprehension, and affect. The sample consisted of college going 
students from an American public university. This study examined the role that nonverbal 
immediacy plays in clear teaching, as well as the effects clear and immediate teaching have on 
student learning, state receiver apprehension, and affect. The results indicated that clarity is an 
important factor in student learning, receiver apprehension, and affect. Students who were taught 
by a clear teacher, who explained in a comprehensible manner, with a clear tone and using 
appropriate language, learned more than those who were taught by an unclear teacher, 
experienced less state receiver apprehension, and had more positive affect for the instructor and 
the course material. Nonverbal immediacy did not have a significant effect on learning, but did 
increase students' affect for the instructor and the course material. 

This study focused on the aspect of teacher clarity and its associations to state receiver 
apprehension and affect. However, the study also took into consideration the role of nonverbal 
immediacy behaviour, to see whether it plays a role in state receiver apprehension. 

However, the researchers concluded that although teacher’s clarity showed significant effects on 
students’ state receiver apprehension, nonverbal immediacy behavior showed no significant 
effect on this variable. But students’ affect for the course instructor was seen to have 
significantly increased when nonverbal immediacy was displayed. 

Witt, Wheeless and Allen(2004) did a meta-analytical review of the relationship between teacher 
immediacy and student learning. This review included the findings of 8 1 studies (N= 24,474), 
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searched from electronic database sources. The studies included ranged from years 1979-2001. 
Studies which fulfilled the following criteria were included: (a) there was a context of teaching- 
learning, where the instruction was delivered to the learners (b) quantitative measurement of 
some type of immediacy and some type of learning was performed (c) studies reported or 
published from 1979 through 2001. 

The cumulative evidence indicated meaningful correlations between teachers' nonverbal 
immediacy and student reports of perceived learning and affective learning, but only a slight 
correlation with students' performance on cognitive learning. Teachers' verbal immediacy was 
found to correlate with students' perceived learning and affective learning, but again the 
relationship with perfonned cognitive learning was notably smaller. The cumulative results of 
this meta-analysis confirmed that teacher immediacy has a substantial relationship with certain 
attitudes and perceptions of students in relation to their learning, but a modest relationship with 
cognitive learning performance. 

However, this review failed to include the unpublished studies and those studies (if any) with 
qualitative design. The review also had to exclude 12 studies which met the criteria, as the 
manuscripts did not include the required details for analysis. These studies were also 
predominantly Western, which is why this review cannot be generalized to the any other 
population. 

Comadena, Hunt, and Simonds (2007) conducted a study on the effects of teacher clarity, 
nonverbal immediacy, and caring on student motivation, affective and cognitive learning. In this 
study, college students (N=233) read descriptions of a hypothetical instructor who was described 
as being either low or high in nonverbal immediacy, teacher clarity, and teacher caring. Results 
revealed significant main effects for each independent variable and several significant two-way 
interactions. Data suggest that teacher behaviours, especially teacher immediacy and teacher 
clarity, play complimentary roles in enhancing student learning. 

A limitation for this study could be that the participants were given descriptions of a hypothetical 
instructor, due to which their responses were widely based on their imagination of the 
hypothetical description given, rather than real life experiences. 

However, the results were similar to that of the previous researches done, implying that teacher 
immediacy and teacher clarity enhance student’s affective and cognitive learning. 

Overall, the studies conducted till date indicate that there is a significant positive relationship 
between teacher immediacy behaviours and students’ attitude or affect towards the 
course/subject, which in other terms is known as affective learning. However, as mentioned 
before, these studies are conducted predominantly on Western population, which limits them 
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from being generalized to any other population. These results might not necessarily be the same 
for Indian population. 

NEED FOR THE PRESENTSTUDY 

Research states that there is a positive correlation between teacher immediacy behaviors and 
academic achievement. There have been several researches conducted, correlating the variables 
of teacher immediacy, academic achievement, and cognitive learning in the West (Chesebro & 
McCroskey, 2001; Hess & Smythe, 2001; Rodriguez, Plax & Kemey, 1996). 

However, very few researches have attempted to study the links between student’s subject 
interest and affective learning to the perceived teacher immediacy. There is a dearth of research 
in this area in the Indian context. 

Affective learning plays a major role in motivating the students to leam (McCroskey, 1994). 
Research also claims that most educational goals are based on affective learning (McCroskey, 
1994). Hence, examining the communication variables that impact affective learning is of great 
importance in communication and education fields (Chory & McCroskey, 1999). Therefore, the 
present study aims to explore the teacher immediacy behaviour and affective learning in the 
Indian setting. 

Although the researcher could not find literature relating to student’s interest in a particular 
subject, the researcher, through a small survey, found that one’s favorite subject could be 
detennined by various factors such as the difficulty level of the subject, their performance or 
achievement in the subject, or in some cases, because of the liking towards the respective 
teacher. Thus, to study whether teacher immediacy is also related to the student’s interest 
towards the subject was the next logical step. 

The current study is an attempt to bring the Indian perspective of teacher immediacy behaviour 
and affective learning, and hence focuses on the relationship between teacher immediacy 
behaviour, student’s interest, and affective learning in middle school students of CBSE schools. 
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CHAPTER 3: 
METHODOLOGY 


Aim 

To explore the relationship between perceived teacher immediacy by students and their affective 
learning of the subject 

Research Questions 

1. Is there a relationship between students’ perceived teacher immediacy and their affective 
learning for that particular subject? 

2. Is there a difference in students’ perceived teacher immediacy by gender? 

Objectives 

1. To explore the relationship between students’ perceived teacher immediacy and their affective 
learning 

2. To explore the differences in students’ perceptions of teacher immediacy between gender. 
Hypotheses 

Based on extant research, the following hypotheses were formulated: 

1. There is a positive relationship between students’ perceived teacher immediacy and their 
affective learning 

2. There is a significant difference in students’ perception of teacher immediacy between 
genders. 

Operational Definitions 

1. Student’s interest: A student indicating a subject as his/her favourite subject, assessed using 

the Socio-demographic data sheet 

2. Immediacy: Immediacy is defined as the perceived physical or psychological closeness 

between people (Mehrabian, 1969) 

3. Verbal immediacy: Verbal immediacy is defined as the use of pro-social as opposed to 

antisocial messages to alter student behaviour (Gorham, 1988). 

4. Non-verbal immediacy: Non-verbal immediacy is defined as any non-verbal behaviour that 

decreases the distance or increases closeness between people (Anderson, 1979). 

5. Teacher Immediacy: verbal and nonverbal communication in the classroom such as smiles, 

head nods, use of inclusive language, and eye contact (Butland and Beebe, 1992), assessed 
using the Teacher Immediacy Scale. 

6. Affective Learning: Affective learning is defined as the positive value students attach to 

instructor communication in the classroom and consists of affect toward the course 
instructor, affect toward the course content, and affect toward the recommended course 
behaviour (Myers & Knox, 1999), assessed using Affect Scale (McCroskey, 1994) and a 
researcher developed tool. 
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Research Design 

A mixed-methods research design was used for the study, including both quantitative and 
qualitative design 

Sample : 

Purposive sampling was employed for the study. 

Students (N= 247) of Grades 6, 7, 8, and 9 were included in the study. 

• Inclusion criteria: Students of Grades 6, 7, 8 and 9 studying in English medium co-educational 
schools following CBSE syllabus 

• Exclusion criteria: Students whose parents are teaching the same grade in the same school; 
students studying in residential schools. 

Variables 

• Independent variable: Grades 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

• Dependent variables: Students’ perceived teacher immediacy, interest 
learning of the subject, students’ gender. 

• Control variables: medium of instruction (English), urban population, 
and CBSE syllabus. 

Tools 

1. Socio-demographic Data Sheet (SDS) (Appendix B) 

Developed for the purpose of the present study by the researcher, it assessed socio-demographic 
characteristics, such as student’s age, class, parents’ details, whether a parent is also their 
teacher, and included infonnation about the student’s favourite subject, and infonnation about 
the exclusion criteria. 

2. Teacher Immediacy Behaviour Scale (TIBS; McCroskey, Fayer, Richmond, Sallinen, & 
Barraclough, 1996) (Appendix C) 

The revised the Non Verbal Immediacy Scale, consists of 14 items. Gorham (1988) compiled a 
list of verbal behaviours. They include humour, conversing with students outside of class, praise, 
self-disclosure, asking questions that encourage students to talk and/or solicit different points of 
view, follow-up on student initiated topics, and encouraging communication through phone calls. 
Revised Non-Verbal Immediacy Measure (RNIM) has a reliability of .70 - .85 and the Verbal 
Immediacy Behaviour Scale (VIB) has a half-split reliability of .94. The scale was used in an 
Indian study conducted by Putta raju (2011) to study the academic achievement among school 
children and its relationship to select psychological factors related to 'self (student)' and 'teacher- 
student interaction. 

3. Affective Learning Tool (ALT; Appendix D) 

Developed by the researcher for the purpose of the present study 


in the subject, affective 
co-educational schools, 
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4. Affect Scale (As; McCroskey, 1994) (Appendix E) 

The Affect Scale consists of 16 items, measuring the affective learning and instructor evaluation. 
There are 4 aspects the scale measures namely affect towards content, affect towards classes in 
this content, affect toward instructor and affect toward taking classes with this instructor. 

The reliabilities for this scale have ranged from .85 to well above .90. The validity of this scale 
has been tested via face validity and predictive validity which have been very strong. 

As this scale was designed keeping the Western population in mind, the items were revised, after 
seeking pennission from the author(s), to suit the Indian population. This was done to ensure 
better comprehensibility by students of middle school. 

Procedure 

After obtaining written permission from school authorities, and sending a written informed 
consent for the study to their parents, students (n= 247) of Grades 6, 7,8 and 9 across two CBSE, 
English medium co-educational schools, were assessed. They were briefed about the study, and 
then administered the Socio-demographic Data Sheet, Teacher immediacy scale, Affective 
Learning Tool, and the Affect Scale. 

The tools were administered in groups, for one section of each grade at a time (approximately 
30-40 students), and required the students to give their written informed assent. This took 
approximately 40 minutes (one class period) for each section. The researcher provided assistance 
to any of the students having difficulty with the assessments by reading and explaining selected 
portions to them. 

At a subsequent pre-arranged date, the signed informed consent forms sent by their parents were 
collected from the students. A total of 161 students, out of 247, returned the signed consent 
forms. The flowchart for the procedure is given in Figure 3.1. The data collection for the purpose 
of the main study was completed by 2 nd March, 2016, given the examination schedule of the 
participating schools. 
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Figure 3.1 Flowchart of procedure for the present study 



Data Analysis 
Quantitative Analysis 

• The data was coded for computer analysis using statistical software SPSS 16.0 

• Descriptive statistics such as means, standard deviations, frequencies and percentages 
were used for socio demographic data. 

• t-test was used for continuous data. 

• Data was analysed with 0.001, 0.01, and 0.05 levels of significance. 

• Correlations between variables of interest were computed. 
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Qualitative Analysis 

The responses given by the students in the Affective Learning Tool were analysed through 
qualitative method of thematic analysis. 

Thematic analysis is a qualitative method of data analysis which is used to identify, analyse, and 
report patterns or themes within data. A theme captures something important about the data in 
relation to the research question and represents some level of patterned response or meaning 
within the data set (Braun & Clark, 2006). 

Ethical Considerations 

• Since the sample consists of minors, written informed consent of the parents or primary 
care takers was taken. Students whose parents did not sign the infonned consent form or 
those who failed to return the signed forms were excluded from analysis. 

• Students were debriefed about the study before administering the tools. 

• The students were assured of confidentiality and anonymity and explained limits to 
confidentiality. 

• The students were given the option of leaving the study at any point if they wished to do 
so. 

• Information shared with the researcher was not revealed to the teachers or other students. 
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CHAPTER 4: 
RESULTS 


The aim of this research was to examine the relationship between teacher immediacy behaviour 
and affective learning in students. 

4. 1 QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF DATA 
4. LA DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS 

The total sample size of the study was 161. The mean, percentage and standard deviation for the 
sample and the variables were calculated and are presented in Tables 4. 1 and 4.2. 

Table 4.1 Descriptive statistics based on gender of the sample 


Gender 

N 

Percentage (%) 

Male 

83 

51.5 

Female 

78 

48.5 


Graph 4.1 Descriptive statistics based on gender of the sample 


GENDER 



■ males 

■ females 


Table 4.2 Descriptive statistics based on grade 


Grade 

N 

Percentage (%) 

6 th 

40 

24.9 

yth 

38 

23.6 

8 th 

44 

27.3 

9 th 

39 

24.2 

Total 

161 

100 
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Graph 4.2 Descriptive statistics based on grade 



Table 4.3 Descriptive statistics based on age of the sample 


Age (years) 

N 

Percentage (%) 

11 

38 

23.6 

12 

39 

24.2 

13 

42 

26.1 

14 

40 

24.8 

15 

2 

1.3 


Graph 4.3 Descriptive statistics based on the age of the sample 


AGE 



■ 11 years 

■ 12 years 

■ 13 years 

■ 14 years 

■ 15 years 
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Table 4.4 Descriptive statistics of variables 


Variables 

Mean 

SD 

non-verbal immediacy 

15.0 

5.9 

verbal immediacy 

32.2 

8.4 

total immediacy 

47.2 

12.5 

affect (content) 

49.0 

7.1 

affect (instructor) 

50.1 

8.0 


4. 1. B INFERENTIAL STATISTICS 

In this study, the results that have been obtained using inferential statistics for the testing of the 
hypotheses are presented. 

4. 1. B.A Testing of Hypothesis 1 

Hypothesis 1 stated that there is a positive relationship between perceived teacher immediacy by 
students and the affective learning of the students in the subject. This hypothesis was tested using 
Pearson’s Product Moment Correlation. Teacher immediacy was divided into non-verbal and 
verbal immediacy behaviour. Affective learning was divided in terms of affect based on content 
of the subject and affect towards the instructor of the subject. The results obtained are presented 
in the Tables 4.5 to 4.10 

Table 4.5 Correlation between Non Verbal Immediacy and Affect (Content) 



Affect (content) 

P 

Nonverbal immediacy 

r=0.1 1 

0.15 


From Table 4.5, it is seen that there is no significant relationship between Nonverbal immediacy 
behaviour of the teacher and affect towards content of the subject. The results obtained do not 
support hypothesis 1 . 

Table 4.6 Correlation between Nonverbal immediacy and affect (instructor) 



Affect (instructor) 

P 

Nonverbal immediacy 

r=0.097 

0.22 


From Table 4.6 it is observed that there is no significant relationship between nonverbal 
immediacy behaviour of the teacher and affect towards the instructor. This result does not 
support the hypothesis 1 . 

Table 4. 7 Correlation between Verbal immediacy and affect (content) 



Affect (content) 

P 

Verbal immediacy 

r=0.01 

0.81 
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From Table 4.7 it is seen that there is no significant relationship between the verbal immediacy 
behaviour of the teacher and the affect of the student towards content. This result too, does not 
support the hypothesis 1 

Table 4.8 Correlation between Verbal immediacy and affect (instructor) 



Affect (instructor) 

P 

Verbal immediacy 

r=0.03 

0.69 


From table 4.8, it is seen that there is no significant relationship between the verbal immediacy 
behaviour and the affect towards instructor. This result does not support the hypothesis 1 . 

Table 4.9 Correlation between total Teacher immediacy behaviour and Affect (content) 



Affect (content) 

P 

Teacher immediacy 
behaviour (total) 

r=0.06 

0.40 


From table 4.9 it is seen that there is no significant relationship between teacher immediacy 
behaviour and affect towards the content. This result indicated that the stated hypothesis lis not 
supported. 

Table 4.10 Correlation between total Teacher immediacy behaviour and affect (instructor) 



Affect (instructor) 

P 

Teacher immediacy 
behaviour (total) 

r=0.06 

0.40 


From Table 4.10 it is seen that there is no significant relationship between total teacher 
immediacy behaviour and affect towards instructor. This result indicates that the hypothesis 1 is 
not supported. 

From the above tables, it can be seen that there is no significant relationship between Teacher 
Immediacy Behaviour and Affective Learning of the students. Hence, hypothesis 1 is rejected. 

4. 1.B.B Testing of Hypothesis 2 

Hypothesis 2 states that there is a significant difference in perceptions of teacher immediacy 
between genders, such that girls may display higher perceptions of teacher immediacy than boys. 
This hypothesis has been tested using t-test. The results are as follows: 
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Table 4.11. Difference between teacher immediacy variables and gender 


Variables 

t (df=159) 

P 

Nonverbal immediacy 

-0.48 

0.63 

Verbal immediacy 

1.01 

0.31 

Teacher immediacy 
behaviour (total) 

0.44 

0.65 


Table 4.12 Difference between affective learning and gender 


Variables 

t (df=159) 

P 

Affect (Instructor) 

-0.05 

0.15 

Affect (content) 

-1.54 

0.12 


From Tables 4.11 and 4.12, it can be seen that there is no significant difference in any of the 
variables of teacher immediacy behaviour and affective learning, between males and females. 
This indicates that the hypothesis 2 is rejected. 

4. 1.B.C Comparison of Variables between Grades 

One way ANOVA was used to examine whether there was any significant difference in 
perceived teacher immediacy behaviour and affective learning between grades 6, 7, 8 and 9. The 
results obtained are shown in table 4.13 

Table 4.13 Difference in teacher immediacy and affective learning between grades 6, 7, 8 and 
9 (ANOVA) 


Variables 

F (df=3) 

P 

Nonverbal immediacy 

2.38 

.072 

Verbal immediacy 

8.09*** 

.001 

Teacher immediacy 
behaviour (total) 

5.99*** 

.001 

Affect (content) 

1.66 

All 

Affect(instructor) 

2.35 

.074 


***p< 0.001 


From table 4.13, it is seen that there is no significant difference in grades 6, 7, 8, and 9 in 
variables of nonverbal immediacy behaviour, affect toward content, and affect toward instructor. 
However, variables of verbal immediacy and teacher immediacy behaviour show significance at 
0.01 level, indicating that there is a significant difference in perceived teacher immediacy 
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behaviour and verbal immediacy behaviour between grades 6, 7, 8 and 9. The post hoc tests were 
done for the variables with significant difference to see which of the grades had highest 
immediacy. The post hoc test results are shown in table 4.14. 


Table 4.14 Post hoc test for Verbal Immediacy and Teacher immediacy behaviour 


Dependent Variable 

(I) Grade 

(J) Grade 

Mean Difference 
(I-J) 

P 

Verbal immediacy 

LSD 

6th 

rj th 

6.19** 

.001 




8 th 

0.22 

.894 




9 th 

, *** 

6.32 

.001 



7th 

8 th 

-5.96*** 

.001 




9 th 

0.13 

.942 



8th 

9 th 

6.09*** 

.001 

Teacher immediacy 

LSD 

6th 

rj th 

9.62* 

.001 

behaviour (total) 



8 th 

1.28 

.625 




9 th 

„ ** 

7.47 

.006 



7th 

8 th 

-8.33** 

.002 




9 th 

-2.15 

.434 



8th 

9 th 

6.18* 

.021 


*p<0.05, ** p< 0.01, ***p<0.001 


From table 4.14, it is indicated that there is a significant difference between grades 6 and 7 in the 
component of verbal immediacy and teacher immediacy behaviour (total), with 6 th grade students 
showing higher levels in both variables. There is also a significant difference between grades 6 
and 9 in the variables of verbal immediacy and teacher immediacy behaviour with 6 th graders 
showing higher levels of verbal immediacy and teacher immediacy behaviour. The table also 
indicates that there is a significant difference between grades 7 and 8, with 8 th grades showing 
higher levels of verbal immediacy and teacher immediacy behaviour. Also, there is a significant 
difference in the scores of verbal immediacy and teacher immediacy behaviour between grades 8 
and 9, with 8 th graders showing higher immediacy scores in both variables. 

From the above displayed results, it is indicated that hypotheses 1 and 2, which state that there is 
a positive relationship between perceived teacher immediacy by students and their affective 
learning and there is a significant differencein perceptions of teacher immediacy between 
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genders, such that girls may display higher perceptions of teacher immediacy than boys, 
respectively are rejected. There is no significant relationship observed between the variables, nor 
is there a significant difference between perceptions of teacher immediacy behaviour between 
boys and girls. 

However, it was also analyzed if there exists any significant difference in perceived teacher 
immediacy behaviour and affective learning between different grades of middle school students, 
and it was seen that there is no significant difference in scores of variables of nonverbal 
immediacy, affect towards content, and affect towards instructor, but there is a significant 
difference between verbal immediacy and teacher immediacy behaviour between grades 6, 7, 8 
and 9. 

4. II QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS OF DATA 

One of the tools administered to the sample included a researcher-developed Affective Learning 
Tool, which consisted of 5 questions, regarding their favourite subject and the teacher who 
teaches them the subject. 

The responses were analyzed with the help of qualitative method of thematic analysis. A reason 
behind their response to every question was asked. Various themes were drawn for each item of 
the tool, based on the responses given by the students. 

The themes elicited for the questions of the tool, included the various reasons they described for 
loving or liking the subject, eagerness to attend that class, interest towards homework and 
assignments given, and affect towards the teacher of the subject. The variety of responses 
constituted the number of themes elicited. Some themes represented the unique responses given 
by one or two students, whereas some themes represented some of the collective responses or 
opinions shared by all. 

The responses given and the themes elicited are elaborately discussed in Chapter 5, along with 
the results obtained in the quantitative data analysis. 
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CHAPTER 5: 
DISCUSSION 


The aim of the study was to examine the relationship between teacher immediacy behaviour and 
affective learning in middle school students. The objectives of the study were: 

1. To explore the relationship between perceived teacher immediacy behaviour by students and 
their affective learning 

2. To explore the difference of perceived teacher immediacy between boys and girls 

5. 1 QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 
5. 1.A DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS 

The total sample of the study was 161. The number of males who participated in the study was 
83 and the numbers of females were 78. They belonged to the grades 6, 7, 8 and 9, and were of 
ages 11-15 years. 

The number of participants belonging to grade 6 was 40, grade 7 was 38, grades 8 were 44 and 
grade 9 were 39. The mean age of the sample was 13 years. This was different from the mean 
age of samples previously reported studies, as the mean age for those studies was between 18-23 
years. The mean scores for all the variables were calculated (Table 4.4). The mean score for 
nonverbal immediacy is 15, verbal immediacy is 32.2, teacher immediacy behaviour (total) is 
47.2, affect (content) is 49.0 and affect (instructor) is 50.1. 

In an Indian study conducted by Puttaraju (2011), the mean score for teacher immediacy 
behaviour was 51.45 and 45.14 for English and Mathematics respectively. These scores are 
similar to the ones obtained in the current study. However, the study focused only on the two 
subjects of English and Mathematics, unlike the current study. 

A study conducted by Gorham and Zakahi (1990), comparing perceptions of immediacy 
behaviour and learning between teachers and students, indicated the mean scores of verbal 
immediacy as 37.63 and nonverbal immediacy and 43.96. College-going students of an 
American University constituted the sample, and the tool used to measure immediacy was an 
older version of Teacher Immediacy Behaviour scale developed by McCroskey (1985). Hence 
difference between mean score of nonverbal immediacy of the current study and previous 
research study could be attributed to the use of an improvised version of TIB scale in the current 
study. The scores of Affective Learning could not be compared to any of the reviewed previous 
studies, and the affective learning scale used to measure the variable gave an overall score, 
whereas the current study considered the variable in two different dimensions, of affect towards 
course content and instructor. 
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5. 1.B INFERENTIAL STATISTICS 

Hypothesis 1 stated that there is a positive relationship between teacher immediacy behaviour 
and affective learning in students. The Teacher Immediacy Behaviour scale consisted of two 
subscales namely, nonverbal immediacy and verbal immediacy behaviour. The affective learning 
measured two aspects- affect towards content and the affect towards the instructor. The results 
(tables 4.5 to 4.10) showed that there is no significant relationship between any of these 
variables. There was no significant relationship between nonverbal immediacy and affect 
towards content (table 4.5) and affect toward instructor (table 4.6). There was no significant 
relationship found between verbal immediacy and affect toward content (table 4.7) now was 
there a significant relationship between verbal immediacy and affect toward instructor (table 
4.9). Thus, there was no significant relationship found between teacher immediacy behaviour 
and affect towards content (table 4.7) or affect towards instructor (table 4.8). 

This contrasts many studies conducted in the West (Christensen & Menzel, 1998; Rodriguez, 
Plax & Kearney, 1996) which state that teacher immediacy behaviour and affective learning have 
a positive correlation. However, these studies were predominantly American, and the population 
consisted of college students. The current study concentrated on the Indian population and 
focused on middle school students of CBSE syllabus. 

Along with one of the reasons being the difference of geographical/cultural backgrounds and the 
age groups, another reason for hypothesis being rejected could be that the scales administered to 
assess the two variables were created by Western authors, keeping in mind the Western 
population and probably for a higher age group. Even though the researcher was present while 
the scales were being administered and verbally simplified the meanings for all items for the 
scales, there are chances that it was difficult for middle school students to comprehend the 
meanings of a few items. 

However, it is plausible that a student’s high affective learning towards the subject is indeed, not 
related to the respective teacher’s immediacy behaviour. Affect is predominantly an intrinsic 
factor and is related to how one feels about the subject, whereas immediacy is related to the 
behaviour/closeness. Hence, these factors, although possible, are difficult to be accurately 
captured over quantitative tools, as there could be other underlying factors influencing students’ 
affect, such as their perceived difficulty of the subject, their parents’ liking towards the subject, 
intrinsic motivation for learning, etc. 

The second hypothesis stated that there is a significant difference between perceptions of teacher 
immediacy behaviours between boys and girls. The results (tables 4.11 and 4.12) indicated that 
there is no significant difference perception of teachers’ verbal immediacy, there is no significant 
difference in perceptions of teachers’ nonverbal immediacy, and there is no significant difference 
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in perceptions of teacher immediacy behaviour overall, between boys and girls. Hence 
hypothesis 2 is rejected. 

These results contrast the results obtained by a study conducted by Menzel and Carrell (1999) 
where the perceived immediacy behaviour and perceived learning was higher for the same 
gender teachers. This study was conducted with an American college going population as the 
sample. The possible reasons behind the contrasting results in the current study could be that this 
study was conducted in an Indian setting and was conducted for age groups of middle school 
students. Also, the teachers teaching them were predominantly females. 

A comparison of variable scores among the grades 6, 7, 8 and 9 was done. The results (table 
4.13) showed there is no significant difference in variables of nonverbal immediacy, affect 
(content) and affect (instructor). However, it was found that there is a significant difference in 
the variables of verbal immediacy and teacher immediacy behaviour (total) between the grades 6, 
7, 8 and 9. 

A post hoc test was done for the variables showing significant difference (verbal immediacy and 
teacher immediacy behaviour). The results (table 4.14) showed that there is a significant 
difference of perceived verbal immediacy and teacher immediacy behaviour (total) between 
grades 6 and 7, with grade 6 showing higher scores in both variables. There was also a 
significant difference between grades 6 and 9 in the variables of verbal immediacy and teacher 
immediacy behaviour, withgrade 6 againdisplaying higher scores in both variables. The results 
also showed a significant difference in both variables between grades 7 and 8, with grade 8 
showing higher verbal immediacy and teacher immediacy behaviour. There is also a significant 
difference in both variables between grades 8 and 9, where grade 8 again showed higher levels of 
verbal immediacy and teacher immediacy behaviour. This significant difference of scores 
between grades can be attributed to various reasons. For instance, students of grade 6 scored 
higher perceived verbal immediacy and teacher immediacy behaviour (total) than that of students 
of grades 7 and 9. One of the reasons for this significant difference could be that the teachers 
probably behave differently with younger grades when compared to higher grades, such that they 
demonstrate higher levels of immediacy behaviour with younger grades. Although there are no 
studies to support this statement, it was observed by the researcher while administering the 
questionnaires to all the four grades, that the accompanying teachers were displaying higher 
immediacy behaviour with younger grades when compared to higher grades. Behaviours like 
smiling, softer tone of voice, repeatedly checking if the students understood, were observed in 
teachers, when dealing with younger grades. 

Another reason behind the significant difference of scores between grades could be that there 
were different teachers teaching each grade. Hence, the scores vary, depending on the immediacy 
behaviour the teachers display, and the perceptions of students. 
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5. II QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS OF DATA 

While administering the scales, students were also asked to answer a researcher-developed 
affective learning tool, wherein the students were asked about their favourite subject, and the 
instructor of that particular subject. The students were also asked to write a reason as to why they 
have a liking towards the subject and/or their instructor. The current study is one of the very few 
studies till date, which included a qualitative analysis to explore affective learning. 

The responses obtained were analyzed using the method of thematic analysis. The responses for 
each item were divided into several themes, and some common perspectives and unique thoughts 
were brought to light. 

1. Feelings toward the subject 

Since the question was about their favourite subject, all the students indicated that they liked it or 
loved it. When asked why they felt that way towards the subject, there were different kinds of 
reasons obtained. 

Some students attributed their liking to the difficulty level of the subject’s understanding. They 
believed they liked the subject because they felt the subject was easy to comprehend or 
understand. 

SR (grade 6, male) wrote: 

“I love it because it is my favourite and easy subject. ” 

Students also attributed their liking towards the subject as they felt the subject was interesting. 
For instance, a few students found mathematics to be an interesting subject as they felt solving 
problems was interesting. A few students found English to be an interesting subject because they 
liked the stories in their books. HP (6 th grade, female) wrote: 

“It is an interesting subject. It has many stories to learn. ” 

A few students wrote they love science, because they have so many experiments in them. There 
was a response which attributed the liking towards the subject because of the participant’s aim to 
become a doctor. She wrote: “I love science because my aim is to become a doctor. ” 

However, few students also attributed their liking towards the subject because they believed their 
teacher makes that subject interesting. Some students wrote they loved the way their teacher 
explains through actions, which makes the subject more interesting. 

AR (grade 7, female) wrote: 

“Love it. Ma ’am teaches the best. When she teaches, the subject becomes interesting. ” 
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BK (grade 7, female) wrote: 

“Love it because the lessons in English are very interesting as ma’am explains with actions 
while teaching lessons. ’’ 

Some students directly attributed the reason for their favourite subject to the liking of their 
teacher. The responses included several characteristics of their teacher such as, friendliness, 
patience, kindness, having a soft tone, never beating them, is encouraging, inspiring, interactive 
with students, etc. There were also some responses that stood out from the most common ones. 
SM (grade 8, female) wrote: 

“I love it because she teaches vety well and explains from her heart. Asks questions to make sure 
we know everything in the lesson. ” 

Some students reported that they loved or liked the subject because they liked a particular aspect 
of teaching, such as clarity or ease of explanations, giving easy notes, talking about their own 
experiences, teaching with actions, drawing diagrams, etc. 

MR (grade 6, male) wrote: 

“Love it because ma ’am teaches the subject very easily and clearly for everyone to understand. ” 

Some of the students wrote responses that were unique. A student from 6 th grade wrote that he 
likes science because his mother teaches him the subject. He wrote: “I like the subject because 
my mother teaches me science. ” 

A student from grade 8 responded that he likes the subject because it is very useful to their 
future. He wrote: “love it, because it is very useful for our future. ’’ 

A 9 th grader responded saying he loves science because “it solves all the mysteries of the world. ” 

2. Eagerness to attend the class of this subject 

The students were asked about their eagerness to attend the class of their favourite subject, and 
the reasons for the same. 

Students reported that they were very eager and excited to attend the class. The reasons behind 
their eagerness found commonalities across students. 

One of the predominant responses was that the teacher who teaches them that subject is their 
favourite, and they can’t wait to see her/him teaching them. A student of grade 9 wrote: “Em 
very eager and excited for this subject because she is my favourite teacher and I can ’t wait to see 
her. ” 
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Some students mentioned that the subject is interesting and easy to understand, which is why 
they are eager to attend the class. KC, a 9 th grader wrote: “very eager and excited because it is 
easy to understand. It is an interesting subject. ” 

Few students responded that they are always eager because they are waiting to know what 
happened next. This could have been in the context of narrating a story in English, explanation of 
a topic in Science, or teaching new fonnulae in physics. 

A student of grade 8 mentioned how he is eager to know more about his favourite subject, 
Science. He wrote: “I’m very excited to know what happens next in a cycle. ” 

However, there were some exceptions who said they were not very eager for the subject. Some 
of the reasons found were that the teacher is very strict, or that the teacher beats/punishes them 
when proper work is not done. 

A student of grade 8 wrote: “I’m not very eager because ma ’am is very strict. "Another student 
from the same class wrote his reason as to why he is not so eager. He wrote: “The subject is 
interesting but sir beats us when we don ’t answer. ” 

3. Feeling towards homework and assignments of the subject 

Most of the students responded that they like the homework and assignments they get. When 
asked why, they had different reasons to share. 

Some students liked the assignments as it involved craft works such as cutting pictures and 
making charts. They found these works quite enjoyable and interesting. 

DVR wrote: “Very exciting to do assignments. We stick pictures and collect materials for our 
assignments. ’’ 

Some students felt they liked home works because of their low difficulty level. They wrote that 
they like their home works because they are easy and simple to complete. 

A student from grade 7 wrote: “I like home works because they are interesting and simple. ” 

A few students mentioned that the reason they like their homework is because they understand 
what to do. Some students gave the credit to their teacher, mentioning how their teacher gives 
them clear instructions to be followed to complete their homework. A student from grade 7 
wrote: “it is interesting because she discusses clearly and tells what to do. ’’ 

Some students mentioned that they like their homework because they gain more knowledge. 

A student from grade 6 wrote: “we learn from HWs and gain more knowledge about the 
subject. ’’ 
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Some students attributed their liking towards home works because they believed homework 
allow them to express their creativity. A student from grade 9 wrote: “I like HWs because I can 
do it on my own and show my creativity through the HWs and learn from it” 

However, there were a few exceptions in response to this question. There was a student who 
responded that he did not like home works at all, as he felt it would disturb his play time. He 
wrote: “I don ’t like them at all because I want to go and play with my friends after school. It is 
important to be physically fit and active. ” 

Responses with similar thoughts were reported by a few male students. 

4. Feeling towards another subject, if taught by the same teacher teaching their current 
favourite subject 

This question was asked in an attempt to clarify whether the students attribute their immense 
liking toward the subject to the liking they have towards the teacher of the subject, or towards the 
way she/he teaches the subject. 

Some of the predominant responses given by the students can be widely classified into three 
kinds: 

• This teacher is the best. She can teach any subject in a comprehensible manner. 

• This teacher is good at this particular subject. So she can’t teach another subject this well 

• I don’t like any other subject, irrespective of who teaches it 

A student from 6 th grade wrote: “the subject would be interesting; because she makes sure 
everyone understands the concept. ” 

A student from 7 th grade explained: “she can teach any subject in an interesting manner. ” 

However, an 8 th grader wrote that he was not sure if he would like the subject as much when 
taught by a different teacher. He explained: “Different subjects need to be taught differently. Not 
everyone can teach all subjects. ” 

This opinion was shared by many other students. However, there was also a third category of 
students, who believed they do not like any other subject as much, and it would not change no 
matter who taught those other subjects. 

Many students simply wrote they will not be interested in the other subject because: “I don ’t like 
other subjects. ” 
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5. Feeling toward their favourite subject if taught by another teacher 

When all the other responses mostly inclined towards an opinion of yes or no (for instance, 
responses like ‘yes, the homework is interesting’; ‘no, it will not be my favourite subject’), this 
item in the questionnaire received a ‘maybe’ in most responses. Underlying reason being that 
students did not want to judge the ‘new teacher’ who could be teaching them their favourite 
subject, based on mere assumptions about him/her. The participants, who said ‘maybe’, reasoned 
it out in simple words such as: “we can ’t predict what happens in future ” and “I like the subject 
because ma ’am explains well. So, I will like it only if the new teacher also explains well. ” 

However, there have been few responses, where the participants believed they would not like the 
subject as much, because they associated their liking toward the subject to the teaching of that 
particular teacher who teaches them the subject. One of the students from 9 th grade wrote: “the 
subject would not be as interesting because I don 7 just love the subject; I also like ma ’am ’s 
explanation. ’’ 

Some students differentiated their liking towards the subject and the teacher. A student of 8 th 
grade clearly mentioned: “I would not like the teacher but I would still like the subject. ’’ 

There were two students, however, who clearly mentioned that the interest towards the subject 
would not differ, irrespective of who teaches them. A student from 8 th grade wrote about her 
favourite subject, science, when asked to give a reason as to why it would remain her favourite 
subject. She wrote: “Science has always been and will be my favourite subject. Science has got 
an answer for every question that pops into your mind. I understand things in a much better way 
when I look at them in a scientific manner. ’’ 

From these responses to all the above mentioned questions, it can be seen how a few students do 
associate their interest towards their subject to their teacher’s behaviour in class. It was also seen 
in some students that the subject is their favourite because the teacher teaching that particular 
subject is their favourite. These students do tend to associate affective learning to teacher 
immediacy behaviour. 

However, there were also other sets of responses, wherein the students brought about various 
other reasons for developing an interest towards that subject, which was not associated to their 
subject teacher. Aspects like parents’ interest towards that subject can play an important role in 
developing student’s interest. Also, many students mentioned how their favourite subject is 
useful in their future, how their subject can solve mysteries around the world, and that their 
subject can answer every question that comes to their mind. It is seen how they chose their 
favourite subject with their own evaluation of the subject and foreseeing its use for future. 
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Through qualitative analysis, it can be seen how different sets of themes could be elicited 
through the diversity of responses reported. There were a set of students who reported to love 
their subject attributed this interest to the content of the subject, whereas there was another set of 
students which attributed their interest and favourite attitude towards a subject to their teacher. 
Although their reported scores in the quantitative data did not exactly show a significant positive 
relationship between immediacy behaviour and affect, it is evident through the qualitative data 
analysis that the students who found their interest in a particular subject perceived one of the 
reasons for this interest to be their favourite teacher who teaches them the subject. 

However, when asked about affect towards another subject, if this teacher teaches that subject, 
there were students who believed that their teacher was good only for that particular subject, and 
might need different (or more) qualities or skills to teach another subject. But, there were also 
students who strongly believed in the abilities of their teacher to teach any subject so well that 
there are chances of that becoming their favourite subject. 

When asked if they would still find their favourite subject as interesting if there is another 
teacher that comes in to teach it, there were a few students who did not want to make any 
assumptions about other teachers’ expertise without knowing about them, and hence said they 
were not sure about it. However, there were students who directly said how it is their teacher 
who makes the subject as interesting, and hence they would not like the subject as much. There 
were also students who said they might not like the teacher but would still like the subject as they 
have various other reasons they attribute their interest in that particular subject to. 
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CHAPTER 6: 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The aim of the research was to examine the relationship between teacher immediacy behaviour 
and affective learning in middle school students. A mixed method of quantitative and qualitative 
approach was used. 

Summary of sample characteristics: 

• The sample consisted of 161 middle school students 

• The sample consisted of both males and females. The number of males was higher than 
the number of females. The total number of boys who participated in the sample were 83, 
whereas the total number of girls who participated in the sample were 78 

• Sample consisted of students from grades 6, 7, 8 and 9. There were 40 students of 6 th 
grade, 38 students from 7 th grade, 44 students from 8 th grade and 39 students from 9 th 
grade 

• The students belonged to different age groups, from 11-15 years old. The mean age of the 
sample was 13 years. 

Summary of the descriptive statistics: 

• Teacher immediacy behaviour was divided into two dimensions of verbal immediacy and 
nonverbal immediacy behaviour 

• Affective learning was divided into aspects of affect towards content and affect towards 
instructor 

• The mean score of nonverbal immediacy was 15.0, verbal immediacy was 32.2, total 
teacher immediacy behaviour was 47.2, affect (content) was 49.0, and affect (instructor) 
was 50.1 

Summary of the inferential statistics: 

• Hypothesis 1 stated that there is a positive relationship between perceived teacher 
immediacy by students and the affective learning of the students in the subject. The 
results showed that there is no significant relationship between the two variables. Hence 
hypothesis 1 was rejected 

o There was no significant relationship between nonverbal immediacy and affect 
(content) 

o There was no significant relationship between nonverbal immediacy and affect 
(instructor) 

o There was no significant relationship between verbal immediacy and affect (content) 
o There was no significant relationship between verbal immediacy and affect 
(instructor) 

o There was no significant relationship between teacher immediacy behaviour (total) 
and affect (content) 
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o There was no significant relationship between teacher immediacy behaviour (total) 
and affect (instructor) 

• Hypothesis 2 stated that there is a significant difference in perceptions of teacher 
immediacy between genders, such that girls perceive higher teacher immediacy than 
boys. There was no significant difference in perceived teacher immediacy (or affective 
learning) between genders. Hence, hypothesis 2 was rejected. 

o There was no significant difference between nonverbal immediacy and affect (content) 
o There was no significant difference between nonverbal immediacy and affect (instructor) 
o There was no significant difference between verbal immediacy and affect (content) 
o There was no significant difference between verbal immediacy and affect (instructor) 
o There was no significant difference between teacher immediacy behaviour (total) and 
affect (content) 

o There was no significant difference between teacher immediacy behaviour (total) and 
affect (instructor) 

• A comparison of variable scores was done between grades, using ANOVA. Results 
reported that there is no significant difference between the variables of nonverbal 
immediacy, affect toward content and affect toward instructor 

• There was a significant difference between verbal immediacy and teacher immediacy 
behaviour (total) among grades 6, 7, 8 and 9 

• There was a significant difference in both variables of verbal immediacy and teacher 
immediacy behaviour (total) between grades 6 and 7, with grade 6 students having higher 
levels of immediacy scores in both variables 

• There was a significant difference in both variables, between grades 6 and 9, with grade 6 
showing higher levels of immediacy in both variables of verbal immediacy and teacher 
immediacy behaviour (total). 

• There was a significant difference in the scores of verbal immediacy and teacher 
immediacy behaviour (total) between grades 7 and 8, with grade 8 showing higher level 
of immediacy scores. 

• There was a significant difference in the scores of verbal immediacy and teacher 
immediacy behaviour (total) between grades 8 and 9, with grade 8 showing higher level 
of immediacy scores. 

Summary of qualitative analysis: 

• Qualitative analysis was done based on the responses of students in the researcher- 
developed Affective Learning Tool 

• Thematic analysis was used to analyze the data. Various themes were elicited, based on 
the responses elicited for each item 
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1. (h’erall feeling toward the subject 

o Some students attributed the reason for loving or liking the subject very much to the 
content of the subject 

o Some students attributed their liking to the teacher who taught them the subject, 
explaining how the teacher(s) make the subject interesting and easy 

o A few students attributed their liking toward the subject to their parents’ liking 
towards it 

o There were very few responses reported, mentioning how this subject will help them 
reach their aim they set for themselves towards career 

2. Eagerness to attend the class of this subject 

o Most of the students reported saying they are very eager and excited to attend the 
class of their favourite subject, and explained that the subject is very interesting and 
they wanted to know more about their lessons, 
o Some students attributed their excitement to their teacher. They reported that they are 
very excited because their teacher explains in a manner they all understand. Some 
also mentioned that their teacher does not scold them or hit them, which is why they 
wait for this class. 

3. Feeling towards homework and assignments of the subject 

o The students enjoyed the homework and assignments as they found them interesting, 
fun and helpful 

o Some students, however, did not like homework even though it was in their favourite 
subject as they felt it would take away their time of physical activity (sports) 

4. Feeling towards another subject, if taught by the same teacher teaching their current 

favourite subject 

o Some students believed that the teacher who teaches their favourite subject, can teach 
any other subject as well as this one, and that subject too, would then become their 
favourite 

o Some students reported how they believed different subjects need to be taught in 
different ways, and that their teacher is the best only for their favourite subject. 

5. Feeling toward their favourite subject if taught by another teacher 

o Few students believed that their interest and liking towards their favourite subject 
would not change no matter who teaches it, as they felt that subject is very interesting 

o Some students felt that they would not like the subject as much, if the same teacher 
would not teach them 

o Some students reported that they were unsure about how the other teachers would 
teach the subject and did not want to make any assumptions regarding them. 
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LIMITATIONS 


The following are few of the limitations of the study: 

• The sample size was limited to 161. This was the accessible size, given the short time 
frame 

• The questionnaires were administered in a group setting. There could have been peer 
influence on students’ responses 

• The Affective Learning Scale was not found to be administered on any Indian population 
previously. Also, the previous studies that used this tool consisted of a sample of college 
going students 

• A pilot study for the Affective Learning Tool (researcher-developed tool) could not be 
conducted, considering the short span of time assigned to complete the research and the 
limited time-frame available with schools, given their examination schedule 

• Students who were absent on the day these questionnaires were administered could not be 
approached again 

• Few students found difficulty in comprehending the items given in the questionnaire. The 
researcher tried to her best ability to verbally simplify the questions to the students 

• The researcher was accompanied by a school teacher to every class, to administer the test. 
This factor could have influenced the students’ responses, such that they might have felt 
that this teacher shall go through their responses, and responded in favour of the teacher 
However, care was taken to emphasize to the adolescents that their responses would be 
kept confidential 

• The researcher had to exclude 86 students from the study, as there was no consent given 
from the parents, though there was assent given by the students 

• The study was limited to only two CBSE schools 


IMPLICATIONS 


The following are few of the implications of the study: 

• Further research could be conducted on a larger sample, taking primary school, middle 
school and high school students, and comparisons can be drawn 

• Tools such as Teacher Immediacy Behaviour scale and Affective Learning Scale can be 
developed for the Indian setting 

• A comparison of teacher immediacy behaviour and affective learning can be done among 
different subjects such as science, social studies, English, mathematics, languages, etc. 

• A comparison of teacher immediacy behaviour can be done between male teachers and 
female teachers 

• Using correlation, studies can be done to see whether students and teachers being the 
same gender has any influence on the perceived teacher immediacy behaviour 
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• Studies can be conducted to see what are some of the other factors influencing affective 
learning in school students such as, their parents’ views on the subject, their siblings’ 
interest (or disinterest) in the subject, the content of the subject etc. 

• Similar studies can be conducted among college going students, and a comparison can be 
drawn to identify the differences in factors influencing affective learning between school 
going students and college going students 

• Future research could also examine whether there is any relationship between cognitive 
learning and affective learning in school students. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX IA 

INFORMED CONSENT FORM 

A) Information about the study 

We are conducting a research study titled ‘Teacher immediacy, Subject Interest, and Affective 
Learning in Middle school students.’ The focus of the study is to assess the relationship between 
teacher immediacy, student’s interest towards the subject and affective learning in middle school 
students. 

We are inviting your child to be in the study because we would like to understand whether there is a 
relationship between your child’s interest in a subject and their feelings toward the respective 
teacher, and their feelings toward attending classes in that subject and the class- and home-work they 
get for that subject. 

The procedures related to the study would be perfonned only after obtaining your written informed 
consent, and your child’s infonned assent. Both of you have to agree independently to participate 
before I begin. Participation in this study is entirely voluntary. You may choose not to take part, or 
you may withdraw from the study at any time. Before you decide to take part, please take as much 
time as you need to ask any questions. 

As part of this study, I would request the students to fill in the socio-demographic details, and three 
assessment tools, namely the teacher immediacy scale, affective learning tool, and the affective 
learning scale. The assessments would be done for all the students of one section at a time, in one 
free period. Their responses would be kept completely confidential and not disclosed to anyone. 
There are no foreseeable risks of participation in this study. Your child may not be directly 
benefitted from this study, but his/her participation would be contributing to the scientific 
understanding of relationship between teacher immediacy and affective learning in middle school 
students. 

B) Undertaking by Investigators 

The information collected from your child will be maintained with strict confidentiality. Only 
investigators who are part of this study will have access to his/her information and responses. 

You (or your child) are free to withdraw consent from the study at any point of time without giving 
reason. 

If you need further information/clarification with regards to this study, please contact Ms. Snigdha 
Ubba, Principal Investigator, Dept of Psychology, Jain University (Mob: +91 9686815876), or Dr. 
Meghna Singhal, Assistant Professor, Dept of Psychology, Jain University (Mob. 9900406403). 
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C) Certificate ofConsent 

I, Mr/Ms , parent of , have had this study 

explained to me in a way that I understand, and I have had the chance to ask questions. I hereby give 
my consent for my child to participate in this research. 


Signature of parent 


Date: 


D) Statement by the researcher 

I have accurately given infonnation about the study to the parent. I confirm that the parent was given 
an opportunity to ask questions about the study, and all the questions asked by him/her have been 
answered correctly and to the best of my ability. I confirm that the parent has not been coerced into 
giving consent, and the consent has been given freely and voluntarily. 


Signature of researcher 


Date: 
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APPENDIX IB 

INFORMED ASSENT FORM 
A) Information about the study 

We are conducting a research study titled ‘Teacher Immediacy, Subject Interest, and Affective 
Learning in Middle school students.’ The focus of the study is to assess the relationship between 
teacher immediacy, student’s interest towards the subject, and affective learning in middle school 
students. 

We are inviting you to be in the study because we would like to learn more about your favourite 
subject and its relationship with your subject teacher- your feelings toward the teacher, and your 
feelings toward attending classes in that subject and the class- and home-work you get for that 
subject. 

We have infonned your parent(s) about this research and they know that we are also asking you for 
your agreement. If you are going to participate in the research, your parent(s) also have to agree.But 
if you do not wish to take part in the research, you do not have to, even if your parents have agreed. 

You may discuss anything in this form with your parents or friends or anyone else you feel 
comfortable talking to. You can decide whether to participate or not after you have talked it over. 
You do not have to decide immediately. 

Participation in this study is entirely voluntary. You may choose not to take part, or you may 
withdraw from the study at any time. Before you decide to take part, please take as much time as you 
need to ask any questions. 

Your responses would be kept completely confidential and not disclosed to anyone, including your 
parent. 

There are no foreseeable risks of participation in this study. You may not be directly benefitted from 
this study, but your participation would be contributing to the scientific understanding of 
relationship between teacher immediacy and affective learning in middle school students. 

B) Undertaking by Investigators 

The information collected from you will be maintained with strict confidentiality. Only investigators 
who are part of this study will have access to your information and responses. 

You are free to withdraw assent from the study at any point of time without giving reason. 
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If you need further i n fo rm at i o n/c 1 ar i (1 c ati o n with regards to this study, please contactMs. Snigdha 
Ubba, Principal Investigator, Dept of Psychology, Jain University (Mob: +91 9686815876), or Dr. 
Meghna Singhal, Assistant Professor, Dept of Psychology, Jain University (Mob. 9900406403). 

E) Certificate of Assent 

I, , have had this study explained to me in a way that I understand, and 

I have had the chance to ask questions. I hereby give my assent to participate in this research. 


Signature of student Date: 

F) Statement by the researcher 

I have accurately read out the infonnation sheet to the student. I confirm that the student was given 
an opportunity to ask questions about the study, and all the questions asked by him/her have been 
answered correctly and to the best of my ability. I confirm that the student has not been coerced into 
giving assent, and the assent has been given freely and voluntarily. 


Signature of researcher 


Date: 
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APPENDIX II 

SOCIO-DEMOGRAPHIC DETAILS 


NAME: 

AGE: 

GENDER: 

CLASS: 

SCHOOL: 

MOTHER’S NAME: 

MOTHER’S OCCUPATION: 

FATHER’S NAME: 

FATHER’S OCCUPATION: 

Does your parent work as a teacher in school? 
YES/NO 

If yes, subject that she/he teaches: 

Does he/she teach your class? 

YES/NO 


Among all the subjects being taught to you in school, what is your favourite subject? 
(Mention any one): 
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APPENDIX III 

TEACHER IMMEDIACY SCALE 


SNO. STATEMENTS 


IN 

Gestures while 

Never 

Rarely 

Occasionall 

Often 

Very 


talking to class. 

(Makes actions while 
talking to the class) 

0 

1 

y 

2 

3 

Often 

4 

2N 

Looks at class while 

Never 

Rarely 

Occasionall 

Often 

Very 


talking. 

0 

1 

y 

2 

3 

Often 

4 

3N 

Smiles at the class as 

Never 

Rarely 

Occasionall 

Often 

Very 


a whole, not just 
individual students. 

0 

1 

y 

2 

3 

Often 

4 

4N 

Touches students in 

Never 

Rarely 

Occasionall 

Often 

Very 


the class. 

0 

1 

y 

3 

Often 

4 

5N 

Moves around the 

Never 

Rarely 

z 

Occasionall 

Often 

Very 


classroom while 
teaching. 

0 

1 

y 

2 

3 

Often 

4 

6N 

Has a very relaxed 

Never 

Rarely 

Occasionall 

Often 

Very 


body position while 
talking to the class. 
(Looks very relaxed 
when talking to the 
class.) 

0 

1 

y 

2 

3 

Often 

4 

7N 

Smile at individual 

Never 

Rarely 

Occasionall 

Often 

Very 


students in the class. 

0 

1 

y 

3 

Often 


4 

2 
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8N Uses a variety of Never 

vocal expressions 0 

while taking to the 
class. 

(Uses voice 
modulations when 
talking to the class.) 

IV Uses personal Never 

examples or talks 0 

about experiences 
she/he has had outside 
of class. 

2V Asks questions or Never 

encourages students 0 

to talk. 

3V Gets into discussions Never 

based on something a 0 

student brings up 
even when this does’n 
t seem to be part of 
his/her lecture. 

(Discusses topics that 
may not be directly 
related to the 
syllabus.) 

4V Uses humor in class. Never 

0 

(Makes the class 
laugh) 

5V Addresses students by Never 
name. 0 

(Calls out students by 


Rarely Occasionall Often Very 

1 y 3 Often 

4 

2 


Rarely Occasionall Often Very 

1 y 3 Often 

4 

2 


Rarely Occasionall Often Very 

1 y 3 Often 

4 

2 

Rarely Occasionall Often Very 

1 y 3 Often 

4 

2 


Rarely Occasionall Often Very 

1 y 3 Often 

4 

2 


Rarely Occasionall Often Very 

1 y 3 Often 

4 
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their name.) 



2 



6V 

Addresses me by 

Never 

Rarely 

Occasionall 

Often 

Very 


name. 

0 

1 

y 

3 

Often 


(Calls me by my 
name.) 



2 


4 

7V 

Gets into 

Never 

Rarely 

Occasionall 

Often 

Very 


conversations with 

0 

1 

y 

3 

Often 


individual students 
before or after class. 



2 


4 

8V 

Has initiated 

Never 

Rarely 

Occasionall 

Often 

Very 


conversations with 

0 

1 

y 

3 

Often 


me before or after 
class. 



2 


4 


(Has talked to me at 
length before or after 
class.) 






9V 

Refers to class as our 

Never 

Rarely 

Occasionall 

Often 

Very 


class or what we are 

0 

1 

y 

3 

Often 


doing. 



2 


4 

10V 

Provides feedback on 

Never 

Rarely 

Occasionall 

Often 

Very 


my individual work 

0 

1 

y 

3 

Often 


though comments on 
papers, oral 
discussions, etc. 



2 


4 


(Tells me how am 
doing in class by 
writing comments on 
the assignment or 
talks to me directly.) 






11V 

Calls on students to 

Never 

Rarely 

Occasionall 

Often 

Very 
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12V 


13V 


14V 


15V 


16V 


answer questions 0 1 y 3 Often 

even if they have not 4 

indicated that they 
want to talk.* 

(Asks students to talk 
even if they do not 
want to talk.) 


Asks how students Never Rarely Occasionall Often 
feel about an 0 1 y 3 

assignment, due date, 
or discussion topic. 


Very 

Often 


Invited students to 
telephone or meet 
with him/her outside 
of class if they have 
question or want to 
discuss something. 


Never Rarely Occasionall Often Very 
0 1 y 3 Often 

4 

2 


Asks questions that Never Rarely Occasionall Often 
solicit viewpoints or 0 1 y 3 

opinions. 

(Ask students for their 
opinions in class.) 


Very 

Often 


Praises students work, Never Rarely 
actions, or comments. 0 1 


Occasionall Often 

y 3 


2 


Very 

Often 


Will have discussions Never Rarely Occasionall Often 
about things unrelated 0 1 y 3 

to class with 

2 

individual students or 
with the class as a 


Very 

Often 
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whole. 


17V Is addressed by Never Rarely Occasionall Often 

his/her first name by 0 1 y 3 

the students. 

2 

(Students call the 
teacher by his/her first 
name.) 
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APPENDIX IV 

AFFECTIVE LEARNING TOOL 


Your favorite subject: 

Name of the teacher who teaches you this subject: 

A. Overall, how do you feel about the subject? 

1- Hate it 

2- Don’t like it as much as some other subject(s) 

3- Neither like nor dislike 

4- Like it 

5- Love it 
Why? 


B. How eager do you feel about attending the class of this subject? 

1- Not at all eager. Don’t want to attend the class at all 

2- Not eager, but I can manage to sit through the class 

3- Somewhat eager 

4- 1 am eager but not as much as some other subject(s) 

5- Very eager and excited 
Why? 


C. How do you feel about doing your home works or class assignments of this subject? 

1- Absolutely uninterested/very boring 

2- Uninterested/boring 

3- Neither interesting nor uninteresting 

4- Interesting 

5- Very interesting and enthusiastic 

Why? 

D. If the same teacher would be teaching you another subject, how would you feel about that 
subject? 

1- Absolutely uninteresting/very boring 

2- Uninterested/boring 

3- Neither interesting nor uninteresting 

4- Interesting 

5- Very interesting 
Why? 
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E. If another teacher would teach you this subject, would the subject still be as interesting and 
your favorite one? 

1- Yes, the subject would remain my favorite, irrespective of who teaches it 

2- It would not be my favorite, but still be an interesting subject 

3- Maybe. 

4- It would not be interesting, but I can still have a liking towards the subject 

5- No, I would not like the subject at all 
Why? 
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APPENDIX V 
AFFECT SCAEE 

Your favorite subject: 

Name of the teacher who teaches you that subject: 

Directions: Please circle the number that best represents your feelings. The closer a number is to 
the item/adjective, the more you feel that way. 

I feel the content of the subject i.e., the topics in the subject and what I’m learning as a part of 
the subject is: 

1. Bad 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Good 

2. Valuable 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Worthless 

3. Unfair 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Fair 

4. Positive 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Negative 

If I had the chance to decide, I would want to leam same subject next year. 

5. Unlikely 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Likely 

6. Possible 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Impossible 

7. Improbable 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Probable 

8. Would 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Would not 
Overall, the teacher I have for this subject is: 

9. Bad 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Good 

10. Valuable 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Worthless 

1 1 . Unfair 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Fair 

12. Positive 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Negative 

If I had the chance to decide, I would want the same teacher to teach me again the next year. 

13. Unlikely 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Likely 

14. Possible 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Impossible 

15. Improbable 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Probable 

16. Would 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Would not 
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